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he made surprisingly large concessions to Russian ambitions
toward Constantinople, with the hope of holding Tsar
Alexander III away from France and in firm friendship
with Germany.71
A further reason why Bismarck was unwilling to accept
Minister's optimistic views on France was the fact that he
was preparing to lay before the Reichstag the Army Bill
of 1887, which would considerably increase the size of the
German army. French .chauvinism was one of the best
vote-getters possible for the, bill. If Miinster was correct,
half the argument for the increase of the German army was
gone. So Bismarck took the view of the military attache
instead of the ambassador at Paris. The German armament
bill passed and thereby increased the suspicion and distrust
in France and Russia, which always accompanied the
growth of German armaments. New military expenditures
on a wide scale were then' made in France and Russia, and
a still further increase* was proposed in Germany in the
following year. So great was the suspense and war-talk
on both sides of the Rhine that there developed in the
spring of 1888 another war scare not unlike that of 1875.
On January 11,1888, Bismarck made the famous speech in
the Reichstag in which, while increasing Germany's arma-
ments, he still insisted that Germany had no intention of
provoking a war with France or with Russia.
In spite of "incidents" like the German arrest of
Schnaebele,72 which sharpened bitter feelings in both coun-
7iG.P.,V, 211 ff.
72 Schnaebele, who had.been accused of complicity in an espionage case
at Strasbourg, was a French police officer near the Alsatian border. On
April 20,1887 he was arrested upon German soil while at an interview with
a German police agent concerning border questions. The French Press
made a great outcry that he had been enticed over the border in order
that he might be seized. There is no proof of this. When Bismarck
was finally convinced that Schnaebele crossed the border for an official
interview upon the invitation of a German customs officer, he at once
ordered his release; G.P., VI, 182-192. C. Grant Robertson, Bismarck,
p. 460, is incorrect in concluding that the Schnaebele incident was delib-